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: A fréé,i virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
one 4 principles and causes on which their happiness depends.—James Monroe 
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Yugoslavia to Face 


Difficult Problems 


With Capital and Part of Country 
Liberated, People Still En- 


gage in Internal War 
MANY CONFLICTING RACIAL GROUPS 


Outside Aid Seen as Necessary for 
Difficult Period of Economic 
Reconstruction Ahead 


Today, the people of Yugoslavia are 
beginning to reap the rewards of more 
than three years of relentless guerrilla 
warfare against the Germans. With 
the help of the Russians, they have 
liberated much of their country, in- 
eluding the capital, Belgrade, and their 
armies are playing an increasingly im- 
portant role in the campaigns against 
Hitler from southeastern Europe. 

__ The resistance of the Yugoslavs has 
won the admiration of the entire world. 
At a time when Hitler was taking 
country after country by mere threats, 
the Yugoslavs had the courage to defy 
him, and when he sent his armies 
Marching into the country in April, 
1941, they took up arms in what every- 


“one knew would be a hopeless battle in 


view of the overwhelming superiority 
of the Nazis. 

* How many Yugoslav lives have been 
lost since that day in April no one 
knows, but the people can see the ruins 
@f their railroads, their cities, and 
their homes. Like the other peoples 
who have lived under the occupation 
of the Germans, the Yugoslavs have 
“had to pay a bitter price in persecution 
and starvation for their unwillingness 
to yield to the “Master Race.” 


ms Scars of Battle 


: But all the scars of battle in Yugo- 
#avia are not the result of resistance 
to the Germans. Part of them have 


Been left by the almost incessant civil 
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which the inhabitants of Yugo- 
ivia have been waging against one 
tther. Even today, with victory in 
igh ght, they are far from settling their 
nal difficulties, and the end of hos- 
lities in Europe may not bring the 
bace and security for which all Yugo- 
§ yearn. 
Part of Yugoslavia’s difficulties and 
agedy lies in her long and troubled 
Story and in the differences in race, 
ion, and language of her people. 
me country as we know it today was 
torn after the First World War. It 
Was created from the union of Serbia 
Montenegro and several of the 
OVinces of the old Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy, including Bosnia, Herzego- 
Croatia, Slovenia, and Dalmatia. 
aimed on December 1, 1918, as 
the Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and Slo- 
‘Yenes, the new country became Yugo- 
(land of the South Slavs) in 


; Yugoslavia comprises about 100,000 

miles of territory, and is thus 

the size of the state of Oregon. 

Population, in 1940, was a little 
(Concluded on page 6) 
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Yugoslav peasant 


A High Geal for Americans 


(The following letter from Staff Sergeant Leon Edel was published a few days 
ago in the newspaper PM. We are reprinting it in part because we feel it has 
a timely interest to all Americans.) 

It was that crowded first day in Paris and I had sat down in our vehicle parked 
on one of the main boulevards. A crowd immediately gathered round. Some 
of them tried to talk to me in a broken English and I answered in French. That 
warmed things up. An eager young girl asked me for my autograph and, paper 
lacking, she tendered a 100-franc note issued by Vichy. Presently I was signing 
anything they could produce from their pockets. Mostly they produced photographs. 

“This is my son, he’s a prisoner in Germany.” 

“This is my boy, he was killed in 1916.” 

“This is my husband. He was deported to Germany.” 

Every now and again someone in that crowd would push through and put his 
hand on my field jacket, tap me on the shoulder, touch my helmet, as if I were 
some sacred object. I like to think it was in part a desire to feel kinship with 
the U. S. A. Since then, I have heard other little stories that fit into the picture. 
A young girl told me that when she heard the Americans were coming she got 
on her bicycle and set out for the Orleans gate, through which our units then 
were entering the city. . . . They were still fighting in the streets. Snipers were 
exchanging shots with citizen-soldiers. Dead and dying Germans and Frenchmen 
lay on the streets. She stopped sometimes to see the dead, the first she had ever 
seen. But her thoughts were not of the dead, but of the living, those Yanks she 
had heard about and never seen. She risked her life and rode through machine- 
gun fire to get a glimpse of the Americans rolling into the city. And then for 
hours she stood at the Porte d’Orleans, waving and shouting to the troops as 
they came in. 

And only recently, in a house near Fontainebleau, another young girl told me 
that she had heard American convoys were passing at a point about 15 miles away 
and she cycled there over bumpy country roads only to find that the Americans 
had passed. But she had her wish, for soon afterward our troops established a 
bridgehead across the Seine a few hundred yards from her home. The French 
see us as a democratic army. They like our easy, natural way of marching, the 
exact antithesis of the German strut. They like the free and easy greetings 
between officers and enlisted men instead of the heel-clicking, robot-saluting of 
the Germans. 

It is worth noting all this. The French like us as never before. They want 
to see our films, and read our books. There has been a run on English-French 
dictionaries in the bookshops. Papers publish handy vocabularies for the citizenry. 
A French Welcome Committee has been organized and thousands have flooded 
it with requests to receive American soldiers in their homes. It is a little terrifying 
to think of all the things we have—and will have—to live up to in France, in 
Europe, in the months to come. 





| Peacetime Draft of 
U. S. Youth uth Debated 


Congress to Decide on Compul- 
sory Military Training After 
End of Hostilities 


PRESIDENT IN FAVOR OF PROGRAM 


But Many Groups Oppose Plan as 
Too Drastic a Departure 
from Past Practices 


One of the big issues with which the 
79th Congress will have to deal when 
it meets in January will be that of 
peacetime conscription. Bills have al- 
ready been introduced in both houses, 
calling for compulsory military train- 
ing of American youth after the war. 
A nationwide debate is already under 
way on this important subject. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has endorsed the prin- 
ciple and has requested congressional 
action, although he has not endorsed 
any of the bills now before Congress. 

The most widely discussed bill is 
the Wadsworth-Gurney measure, in- 
troduced in the House of Representa- 
tives by James W. Wadsworth of New 
York and in the Senate by Chan 
Gurney of South Dakota. This bill 
provides “military and naval training 
for all male citizens who attain the 
age of 18 years.” It urges that the 
system of compulsory military train- 
ing be inaugurated as soon as possible 
after hostilities cease, and provides 
that all young men, upon reaching the 
age of 18, shall be subject to one 
year’s military training. 


Provisions of Bill 


The 18-year-old may select his 
branch of the service—Army or Navy. 
If he wishes, he may defer his period 
of training for no longer than three 
years (in order to complete school or 
for some other purpose). After com- 
pleting the year’s training, the young 
man will be enrolled for four years as 
a reservist, during which time he will 
be obliged to take “refresher” courses. 

Another bill, introduced by Repre- 
sentative Andrew J. May, chairman of 
the House Military Affairs Committee, 
follows similar lines, although differ- 
ing in certain details, the most im- 
portant of which is that the induction 
age shall be 17 instead of 18. 

If America adopts either of these 


® measures, or any other providing for 


peacetime conscription, it will depart 
radically from past practices. Never 
before in time of peace has the United 
States compelled its young men to 
undergo a period of military train- 
ing, except when the present Selective 
Service Act was passed, and that law 
was considered a temporary defense 
measure. 

Because of the importance of this 
vital issue and the heated debates it 
will stir in Congress and throughout 
the nation in the months ahead, we are 
outlining the principal arguments on 
both sides. 

(Arguments appear on pages 2 
and 3.) 
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For Peacetime Military Service 


MPULSORY military service after 

the war will be necessary as a 
measure of preparedness. We do not 
know what the postwar world will be 
like, but we can be fairly certain that 
all the strains and frictions and ha- 
treds which have produced wars in the 
past will not be removed with the de- 
feat of Germany and Japan. Some of 
them will be intensified. 

Industries of nearly all nations have 
been destroyed or impaired by the war. 
Production will be at a low level for a 

number of years, and with low produc- 

tion there will be low standards of liv- 
ing or actual hunger. Hence, there 
will be discontent, leading perhaps to 
revolutions and wars. 

A strong organization to enforce 
peace may or may not be established 
after the war. But such an organiza- 
tion can succeed in its job only if sta- 
ble, peaceloving nations such as the 
United States are sufficiently prepared 
so that they can supply armed forces to 
the international organization to check 
any threatened outbreak. 


Military Power Needed 


The fact is that whether there is a 
strong international organization or 
not, the United States can protect itself 
and help preserve the peace of the 
world only if it has adequate military 
power. It cannot have this power if, 
as in the past, it reduces its Army and 
Navy to a minimum. We cannot de- 
pend, in the future, upon an untrained 
army, hastily mobilized after crises 
have already developed. 

If all the young men of the nation, 
between the ages of 17 and 23, are 
given a year of military training, an 
adequate armed force can be developed. 
About a million men will be under 
training at any given time. After the 
training period is over, these men will 
serve in the reserve army, and, after a 
while, we will have subject to call some- 
thing like 10 million men who have 
had intensive military training. If we 
supplement this actual or potential 
army with a professional navy and air 
force, we will be prepared for any 
emergency which may arise in the un- 
stable, unpredictable world of tomor- 
row. 

A year of compulsory service will 
improve the health of the nation. 
There is urgent need that this result 
be achieved. The fact that during this 
war sO many young men, presumably 
in the prime of life, were found unfit 
for military service is a national dis- 
grace. A nation is no stronger than 
the citizens of whom it is composed. 
If a large proportion of them are weak 
or disabled, the nation is critically 
weakened. If all the boys of the nation 
were taken in charge by the federal 
government at the age of 17 or 18, 


and were, for a year, given proper food, 


and appropriate outdoor exercise; and 
if those in need of it were given medi- 
cal and dental care, many who would 
otherwise remain weaklings would be 
strengthened ; the health and powers of 
resistance of all would be improved. If 
for no other reason, therefore, peace- 
time conscription should be adopted as 
a means of improving the nation’s 
health standards. 

If boys were taken into the Army 
at the age of 17 (or later, if conditions 
in certain cases were such as to make 
postponement desirable), they would 
receive needed vocational training. 
Modern mechanized warfare is a very 
complicated business. Soldiers must 


do much more than merely carry arms 
and drill. A modern army is made up 
of many different units. Much of the 
work to be done is of a specialized 
character. An army must have me- 
chanics, electricians, men equipped in 
the complex fields of communication. 
An army is a body of vocational spe- 
cialists who have learned how to co- 
ordinate their efforts and work to- 
gether in a great common undertaking. 





are dumped upon the labor market 
when they finish school, would be given 
jobs by the national government. They 
would, indeed, be obliged to obtain jobs 
after the year’s training is over; but 
by that time, a million more men would 
be taken over by the federal govern- 
ment. At any given time, a million 
men would be removed from job com- 
petition. ° 

This is a matter of real and immedi- 


Is peacetime conscription necessary? 


A year of military training will be, for 
many young men, a period of intensive 
education in vocational activities. 
After serving a year in the Army, 
these men will come out with occupa- 
tional training which will help them 
to make a better living in civilian life. 
This extensive vocational training will 
benefit each individual who receives it 
and will augment the industrial power 
of the nation. ~ ; 

It may be said that such training 
should be given in the schools, but it is 
not being given. Only the larger voca- 
tional schools are equipped to give oc- 
cupational education in more than a 
very few vocations. The average high 
school cannot do the job. Even if it 
were equipped to do so, the students 
usually do not have enough incentive 
to insure effective work. In the Army, 
a soldier is obliged to concentrate on 
his vocational work, for the skill which 
he acquires is put to immediate use. 
The Army discipline does away with 
the dawdling over vocational training 
which is so common in the schools. 

A year of military training for all 
would lessen the dangers of unemploy- 
ment. A million men, who ordinarily 


ate importance. Shortly after the war 
ends, 10 or 11 million servicemen will 
be back home looking for jobs. It will 
not be easy to supply these jobs. It 
will be infinitely harder, if, at the same 
time, a million young men are out look- 
ing for jobs for the first time. The 
competition then will be intense, and 
many returning soldiers, finding it dif- 
ficult to get work, will resent the com- 
petition of boys just out of school who 
are competing with them. 

It could scarcely be argued that 
merely to relieve unemployment the 
government should take over all boys 
of 17 or 18 and put them at some use- 
less kind of work. But if the govern- 
ment can take them and give them 
highly useful work to do while, at the 
same time, it relieves the unemploy- 
ment situation, the result will be good 
from every point of view. 

A year of military training will af- 
ford discipline which American youth 
needs. The young men of this nation, 
are on the whole, a fine lot. They are 
proving their merit on the battlefields 
today, but it cannot be denied that 
many of them suffer from lack of dis- 
cipline. We are hearing much these 


days about juvenile delinquency. We 
hear a great deal about the extent of 
crime in America, and we know that 
most of the criminals start on their 
careers in their teens or twenties. 

Criminality is, of course, an extreme 
case. More common is the softness or 
flabbiness of so many young people—a 
softness which is characterized by an 
apparent inability to go through with 
hard tasks, either in the school or in 
the occupational life. 

The age of 17 or 18 is a very critical 
period for boys. If they leave school at 
this time and do not go immediately 
into jobs, they may become discon- 
tented and cynical. They are likely 
then to participate in various sorts of 
hooliganism. They acquire antisocial 
habits from which they may not re- 
cover. The danger is lessened to a con- 
siderable extent if they go quickly into 
good jobs. But we are likely after the 
war to have recurring periods of un- 
employment, and it is possible that 
many youths will be out of work. In 
such a case, a year in the Army would 
be highly beneficial. By the time the 
year of service has expired, the youths 
will be older and more settled and will 
have established stabilizing habits. 

It is a good thing for young people 
to be held strictly to account for their 
time and for their achievements. It 
is a good thing for them to have defi- 
nite programs to follow, and for them 
to be under such strict discipline that 
the work to which they are assigned 
must be done and done quickly. 


Democratic Influence 


A year of military service, to which 
all young men, rich or poor and of 
whatever race, might be subjected, 
would have a democratizing influence. 
All youth would have experience in 
working shoulder to shoulder for a 
great national purpose. Through prac- 
tice, which is the best teacher, they 
would learn what service means. They 
would learn to serve the nation as well 
as their personal interests. 

It should be kept in mind, however, 
that while the by-products of military 
training are important and valuable, 
the chief reason for inaugurating the 
year of service is to be found in the 
requirements of national defense. Our 
military unpreparedness forthe pres- 
ent war is costing the lives of thou- 
sands of Americans. It is disarrang- 
ing American industry and is heaping 
upon us economic and social problems 
which it will be very difficult to solve. 
Such a disaster must not occur again. 
We must not hesitate to adopt the 
forms of preparedness which will s0 
strengthen us as to remove forever the 
danger of our being attacked by power-' 
ful enemies. 

Many who concede the possibility 
that military training should be inat- 
gurated seek to postpone the issue. 
They say that we should wait to se 
what the situation will be when the 


“war is over. There is danger in this 


argument. After we have been a 
peace for a while, the nation is likely 
to fall into a mood of complacency, # 
it did following the First World Wat 
Apparently most people fail to see the 
need of preparedness until the danget 
of attack is actually upon us, and this 
is frequently too late. If we are 
have an effective program of co 
sory service, it is important to have it 
set up at once, while the people af 
still feeling the bitter effects of out 
recent unpreparedness. 
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Against Peacetime Military Service 


HE plan for universal military 

service which is being pushed for 
immediate adoption should not be put 
into effect at this time. We do not 
know yet what the nature of our mili- 
tary requirements will be after the 
war. Much depends upon how well we 
get along with our Allies, upon the 
effectiveness of the organization for 
peace which will be set up, upon the 
conditions which prevail in the post- 
war world. There is a good chance 
that effective peace machinery may be 
developed. There is hope that large 
standing armies may not be required 
after the war. There is even a prob- 
ability that the maintaining of great 
standing armies by any nation, the 
United States included, might discour- 
age or render impossible an otherwise 
hopeful movement for the establish- 
ment of an effective system of world 
security. 

During the period ahead of us the 
United States must not be wholly dis- 
armed. Each peace-loving nation must 
have at its disposal armed forces which 
can be used to curb aggression, but it 
is not certain that the United States 
will need, for that or any other pur- 
pose, a million young men in constant 
training and 10 million men in a re- 
serve army. 


No Immediate Need 


Fortunately, this is not a question 
that needs to be settled immediately. 
When the war ends, the United States 
will possess military might such as the 
world has never seen. For a number 
of years it will have, ready for war, 
several million men trained in actual 
service and still fit for military duty. 
Better yet, it will have a tremendous 
air force and a wealth of military 
equipment. If the United States is 
ever caught again unready for action, 
it will not be within the next few 
years. We still have time to work out 
apermanent plan of military prepared- 
ness, and we should not make the mis- 
take of adopting a program which is 
not only unnecessary, but which might 
discourage the limitation of arma- 
ments by all nations. 

A year of military service almost 
certainly would not offer the best 
means of preparedness for the future. 
In the years to come we will be best 
protected by a large navy and by a 
highly skilled air force. This air force 
could not receive its training in the 
course of ayear. It needs to be a rela- 
tively permanent body, composed of 
professional airmen. 

We will also need a professional 
army, though the exact size of it can- 
not yet be determined. We need an 
army composed of men who have had 
more than a year’s training, men who 
are thoroughly prepared to use the 
highly complicated implements of mod- 
fmm war. Such an army can more 
easily be provided on a volunteer basis 

by conscription, for volunteers 
Uually plan to make military service 
4 career. 
Compulsory military training is, at 
, but a poor and inadequate substi- 
tute for the kind of national health 
Program the country needs. We all 
Tecognize the need for such a program. 
‘Ne examinations conducted by Selec- 
tive Service is proof, if any were 
Needed, of the extent of weakness and 
pacity among the American peo- 
dle, Buta year’s military training is 
inadequate to deal with that situation. 

the first place, it applies to only a 

mall section of the population. The 


girls are excluded, and there is a great 
need among them as among the men 
for measures to improve their health. 

In the second place, military train- 
ing benefits only those least in need of 
it. It is true that millions of our 
young men are enjoying certain bene- 
fits from the training they are receiv- 
ing in the Army, but the 4-F’s, the 
ones who need it most, were rejected. 
Nothing is being done for them. 
Neither will anything be done in peace- 
time military training for the boys 
whose weaknesses and defects are most 
pronounced. The Army, intent as it 
would necessarily be upon strengthen- 
ing our armed forces, would not take 
over for health training the boys who, 
at 17, were unfit for the rigid disci- 
plines of Army life. 

It is said by advocates of military 
training that their plan would not in- 
terfere with a truly comprehensive 
national health service. As a matter 


neater ira io 


Should conscription be used to help solve the postwar unemployment 


of fact, it would, to a large extent, sup- 
plant a comprehensive health service. 
If a nation spends billions of dollars 
in the unnecessary military training 
of American youth, it will be less in- 
clined to spend the money necessary 
in order to have a sound and effective 
health service for all young people, 
from the kindergarten up. There will 
be a widespread inclination to think 
that military service is taking care of 
the health problem, and efforts toward 
the right kind of program will di- 
minish, 

Just as the inauguration of uni- 
versal military service would tend to 
make people complacent about a na- 


tional health program, so it would 
make them complacent about the prob- 
lem of vocational training for our 
young people. Military training would 
be as inadequate and ineffective in the 
field of vocational education as it would 
be in the field of health preservation 
and improvement. Here again, it 
would not apply to the girls, who need 
vocational education as much as the 
boys do. 

Every candid person will admit that 
the schools have not done as much as 
they should in the way of giving each 
young person training suited to his 
own needs, but the remedy for this is to 
improve the work of the schools, which 
have the young people in charge from 
the kindergarten through high school 
or college—through all the form- 
ative years—and who have charge of 
all youths, male and female. 

Military service is widely advocated 
as a substitute for civilian employ- 





MARCH OF TIME 


ment. We are asked to throw boys 
into the Army in order to take them 
off the labor market. That is a defeat- 
ist argument which tends to turn our 
attention away from the vital necessity 
of so arranging things that there may 
be full employment. It must not be 
forgotten that if a million potential 
workers are taken away from employ- 
ment every year, production will of 
necessity be curtailed. And in a well- 
ordered society, the standard of living 
depends upon the quantity of produc- 
tion. When we take a million men out 
of normal industry each year, we are 
shouldering a great public burden in 
order to keep that million from pro- 


ducing wealth and thus adding to the 
national strength. 

One of the most fallacious argu- 
ments for military training is the 
argument that it will make up for a 
lack of discipline among American 
youth. Military training does, indeed, 
afford a certain kind of discipline. 
Men in the Army learn to take orders, 
to do as they are told, and to keep their 
mouths shut. This discipline is doubt- 
less necessary in the Army, and it must 
be accepted when, as in time of war, an 
army is needed. But this is not the 
discipline required for successful par- 
ticipation in a democracy. 

There is great need that increasing 
attention be given to the teaching of 
performance of duty in school and out. 
There is need also for intellectual dis- 
cipline; there is need for civic discip- 
line; there is need that our young 
people be taught to think and act in 
accordance with judgment. This, how- 
ever, is a discipline which army life 
tears down instead of building. 

If these character-building disci- 
plines are not inaugurated early in life, 
they can scarcely be established by the 
Army in the course of a year’s authori- 
tative training. If young people grow 
to adulthood with tendencies toward 
delinquency or crime, it is unlikely 
that the following of orders for a year 
in the Army will turn them in the di- 
rection of social behavior. It is more 
likely that a year’s familiarity with in- 
struments of violence will lead them, 
after the year is over, into more defi- 
nitely antisocial conduct. Army life 
is no substitute for the training which 
the home, the school, the church, may 


_ leads to War 


As one writer has pointed out, peace- 
time conscription leads not toward 
peace but toward war. He argues that: 
“(1) No nation will support conscrip- 
tion and its attendant armament with- 
out the pressure of great fear of a spe- 
cific potential enemy; those who want 
conscription and armament for their 
own power or profit or any other rea- 
son will see to it that there is such an 
enemy. (2) Every nation will believe 
that its own militarism and conscrip- 
tion are for defense of its boundaries 
or legitimate interests; no nation will 
believe that of its neighbor. (3) Na- 
tions, like men, get that which they 
prepare for. Arms and conscription 
as a world-wide policy tend toward 
war, not peace. They do not even 
guarantee victory since, if one nation 
thus prepares, so do its rivals. (4) 
Special classes and interests have 
much to gain from enormous conscript 
armies and immense armaments—the 
officer class, the armament makers and 
other manufacturers and sellers of sup- 
plies to vast armies. They will be sup- 
ported in general by the conservative 
interests which oppose government 
spending to end unemployment on any 
other terms than militarism. And, as 
the experience of Europe proves, the 
masses will accept conscription as an 
alleviation of unemployment. 

“These statements are overwhelm- 
ingly supported by history. The Ver- 
sailles Treaty promised that the vic- 
tors would disarm following the com- 
pulsory disarmament of Germany. 
When, instead, they continued com- 
petitive armaments and conscription, it 
was evident that the peace was a fail- 
ure and there was not even enough 
harmony among armed nations to per- 
mit them to oppose the rearmament of 
Germany.” 
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The War Fronts 


While there has been no decisive 
break-through in the all-out Allied 
offensive which was launched Novem- 
ber 16, substantial gains have been 
made by the six armies which are 
pushing for a showdown. The most 
spectacular gains have been made in 
the south, where the French First 
Army has pushed through to the 
Rhine, seizing such key cities as Bel- 
fort and Mulhouse. Farther to the 
north, American and French forces are 
reported to have taken the city of 
Strasbourg, with the result that an 
estimated 70,000 Nazis are threatened 
with entrapment. 

Spectacular and important as these 
victories in the south may be, they are 
not regarded as decisive. For one 
thing, the main German fortifications 
in this sector are on the eastern, or 
German, side of the Rhine, and the 
Allies have only reached its western 
bank. The most important sector of 
the Western Front is still considered 
the northern, where the American 
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Closing in on Hitler’s Reich 


First and Ninth and the British Sec- 
ond Armies are fighting relentlessly to 
break through to the-Ruhr and the 
plains leading to Cologne. In this sec- 
tor, progress is slow, measured in 
terms of hundreds of yards rather 
than miles. 

In the Pacific, probably the most im- 
portant news of the week was the 
bombing of Tokyo by B-29’s. This is 
the first time the Japanese capital has 
been bombed since the famous Doo- 
little raid of 1942. The latest bomb- 
ings are seen as the beginning of the 
battle of Japan proper, with heavier 
and more frequent bombings antici- 
pated in the future. 


The Last 15 Minutes 


‘During the last war, there was a 
popular saying that victory was a mat- 
ter of holding out 15 minutes longer 
than the enemy. General Eisenhower 
recalled this saying recently when he 
pointed out that our war production 
has been falling behind schedule and 
urged the nation not to slacken its ef- 
forts until Germany is actually beaten. 
Complacency on the threshold of vic- 
tory will not only postpone the enemy’s 
defeat but will also cause much need- 
less loss of life, 

Behind General Eisenhower’s plea 
was the fact that 27 per cent of our 
ship program is lagging, 48 per cent 
of the munitions program is behind 
schedule, and 62 per cent of the com- 
bat and motor vehicle program is not 
meeting its goals. The chief reasons 
for the production lag are increased 
military need and labor shortages. 
The latter have occurred largely be- 
cause workers, fearing to find them- 
selves unemployed at the end of the 
war, have been leaving war work for 
jobs with peacetime prospects. 


Convention Decisions 


Organized labor worked out its key 
policies for the coming year recently 
when our two great union groups met 
for their annual conventions, the AFL 


N. Y. TIMES 


in New Orleans and the CIO in Chi- 
cago. For both, the most important 
decision was to press the campaign 
for higher wages. 

Previously, labor’s attacks on the 
Little Steel Formula, which limits 
wage increases to 15 per cent above the 
January, 1941 level, have been based 
on estimates by both the CIO and AFL 
that the cost of living has gone up 
45.3 per cent in that period. Now, 
however, their contention that prices 
have risen faster than wages is sub- 
stantiated by War Labor Board find- 
ings. The WLB admits that the cost 
of living has increased 29 per cent 
since the beginning of 1941 instead of 
the 25 per cent claimed by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 

In asking for higher wage rates, the 
unions also point to the fact that much 
of the overtime pay now being received 
by American workers will stop with 
the end of the war in Europe. With- 
out it, 20 per cent of them earn less 
than $20 a week and more than half 
earn less than $32 a week. 

‘While the President is not expected 
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to meet labor’s demands in full, it is 
possible that he may soon take action 
to modify the Little Steel Formula. 
Also, there is a movement in Congress 
to fix minimum wage rates at 65 cents 
an hour, which would give workers at 
least $26 for a 40-hour week of work. 

A second important decision made 
at the CIO convention was to continue 
the life of the Political Action Com- 
mittee. Well pleased with PAC’s ac- 
complishments in the presidential 
campaign, CIO leaders believe it can 
continue to advance labor’s cause. CIO 
delegates also voted to renew the no- 
strike pledge taken at the beginning 
of the war and placed themselves on 
record in favor of seniority benefits 
for returning veterans. 

The AFL pledged itself to fight the 
closed-shop bans adopted in Florida 
and Arkansas. The convention also 
decided not to send delegates to the 
world labor conference to be held in 
January. The reasons given for the 
refusal included the fact that Russian 
trade union representatives and CIO 
members will be present. 


Chiang Reorganizes 


Widespread opposition to the way 
the Kuomintang, or government party, 
has been running China’s war effort 
has finally induced Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek to reorganize his cab- 
inet. In the shakeup, which involved 
eight cabinet posts, two particularly 
important leaders were replaced—War 
Minister General Ho Ying-chin by 
General Chen Cheng and Finance Min- 
ister H. H. Kung by O. K. Yui. 

Now the great question is how much 
difference in policy these changes in 
leadership will make. Most observers 
are doubtful that any far-reaching 
changes will follow the reorganization. 
For one thing, most of Chiang’s old 
advisers have changed places rather 
than leaving the government entirely. 
General Ho, out as War Minister, is 
still chief of staff of the army. Al- 
though Dr. Kung is no longer Minister 
of Finance, he retains his position as 
Vice Chairman of the Executive Yuan— 
the equivalent of our Vice President. 
Also, most of the new cabinet officers 
are known followers of the old and 
may be expected to carry on their 
policies. O. K. Yui, who succeeded 
Dr. Kung, was formerly Vice Minister 
of Finance and is a close associate of 
Kung. While General Chen has no 
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strong ties with General Ho, the latter, 
in his capacity as chief of staff, is ina 
position to thwart him. 
» This is particularly important in re- 
lation to the Communist question. Dis- 
sension between the Kuomintang and 
' the Communists of northern China has 
peen one of the chief stumbling blocks 
to China’s war effort. General Ho is 
particularly noted for his uncompro- 
mising opposition to the Communists 
and has been accused of putting this 
internal struggle above the war 
against Japan in allotting China’s mil- 
itary forces. 


New Cabinet Member 


President Roosevelt added to his 
list of broken precedents recently 
when he appointed former War Pro- 
$ duction Board Chairman Donald M. 
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“and Equality and Fraternity” 








Nelson to the Cabinet as his personal 
representative. While Nelson’s duties 
in the new job are as yet unspecified, 
it is understood that he will under- 
s take special missions of an economic 
nature—like his recent job of setting 
up machinery for the management of 
war production in China. The Brit- 
ish cabinet includes men performing 
similar services but this is the first 
time the American Cabinet has been 
broadened to take in a man whose 
duties do not include the management 
of an administrative department. 

The appointment of Nelson has 
raised new speculation about what fur- 


- 


ther changes will be made in the Cabi- 
net for the next four years. 


Old League and New 


Although the League of Nations no 
longer figures in our plans for estab- 
lishing and maintaining world peace, 
it is by no means a dead organiza- 
tion. Several of its departments are 
still functioning successfully—some in 
the beautiful League building over- 
looking Lake Geneva, some in Wash- 
ington, some at Princeton University, 
and one, the International Labor Or- 
ganization, in Toronto. Just now, 
their biggest job is gathering infor- 
mation to be used in setting up the 
new world security body discussed 
at Dumbarton Oaks. 

At Princeton, the économics and 
finance department of the League 
is compiling facts and figures on 
trade, industry, and communications 
throughout Europe. When the pro- 
jected United Nations organization be- 
gins to function, it will have these at 
its disposal. The 300,000-volume li- 
brary of the old League, a superb 
collection of books on legal, political, 
and economic matters, will also be 
available to its members. 

The League of Nations is already 
cooperating with the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion, supplying it with information on 
health conditions in the various coun- 
tries of Europe. The ILO has kept up 
its work for the betterment of labor 
conditions throughout the world, and 
other branches of the League are con- 
tinuing their activities in connection 
with such matters as child welfare and 
the drug traffic. Although no definite 
plans have been made up to now, these 
departments may be incorporated into 
the organization which takes over the 
old League task of preserving peace. 


Revamping Congress 


Suggestions for modernizing Con- 
gress have been pending in both the 
House and Senate for some time. Now, 
however, House leaders of the two 
parties have joined forces in a move- 
ment to have something done about 
them. With the full backing of Mi- 
nority Leader Joseph W. Martin, 
Speaker Sam Rayburn has promised to 
ask the Rules Committee to hold hear- 
ings on a number of bills advocating 
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changes in the organization and pro- 
cedure of the legislative branch of our 
government. 

Particularly important is the Malo- 
ney-Monroney resolution, which has 
already passed the Senate. This bill 
provides for a 12-man joint committee 
to study the ways Congressional prac- 
tices might be improved. Both parties 
would be represented on the proposed 
committee in equal strength. The com- 
mittee would take up such questions 
as that of providing Congress with a 
staff of experts to help in committee 
research. It would also analyze the 
committees of the two houses and rec- 
ommend changes in cases where their 
jurisdiction overlaps. Congressional 
leaders are particularly eager to have 
the Maloney-Monroney bill pass the 
House before the end of the year so 
that it will not be necessary for the 
incoming Congress to draft entirely 
new legislation covering its proposals. 


Andorra in the News 


When a country as small as Andorra 
attracts international attention it is 
usually because its affairs have some- 
how become tangled with those of 
one of the great powers. Now, for 
example, the 191 square miles in the 
Pyrenees which comprise this tiny 
republic have become newsworthy in 
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widespread destruction from 


connection with recent French political 
developments. 

Lying on the border between France 
and Spain, Andorra is an obscure little 
country, most of whose 5,200 people 
are shepherds. At present, however, 
it is important as a strategically placed 
neutral zone from which either 
Frenchmen or Spaniards might carry 
on revolutionary activity. When it 
was discovered that French monarch- 
ists were using the country as a head- 
quarters in working to set up a king in 
France, General de Gaulle sent in 
troops to prevent further use of An- 
dorran territory for such purposes. 

De Gaulle was taking advantage of 
his position as Co-Prince of Andorra 
in doing this. Although the people of 
the country have been self-governing 
since 1278, they are officially under 
the protection of France and Spain. 
This means that either the French 
chief of state or the designated Span- 
ish Co-Prince—now the Bishop of Ur- 
gel—may send in police forces when- 
ever necessary to keep order. French 
troops have been stationed in Andorra 
in most periods of crisis—during the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870, the 
First World War, the Spanish Civil 
War, and briefly at the beginning of 
the present conflict. 
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Questions from the News 





In answer to the question, “What is a 
prime minister?” a pupil wrote; ° 
i minister is a preacher at his 


mens © 


x * * 


Scottish soldier: “From what land do 
ye coom, laddie?” 

Yank soldier: “From the greatest coun- 
try in the world.” 

Scot: “Puir boy, puir boy. Ye’ve lost 
yer accent.” 


= 


x * * 


The department store manager’s phone 
after sanight 
“This is Mrs. James Smith. I just 
Want to tell you that the hat I bought at 
i, store the other day is lovely, and I 
it better than any hat I have,” said 
voice. 
“That’s fine,” said the manager sleep- 
ily, “but why did you call me just now?” 
cause your truck just delivered it,” 
the said sweetly. 
* * * 
Jones: “Hey! What's the idea of put- 
se scalding hot towel on my face?” 
rber: “It was too hot for me to 
hold.” 
* * * 
“Why do google say ‘smart as a steel 
trap’?” asked the talkative boarder. “I 
oo” saw anything smart about a steel 


ap. 

A steel trap is smart,” explained the 
landlady, “because it knows exactly the 
tight time to shut up.” 





Grandpa: “Yep, once in my day, I put 
300 men out of action.” 

Sonny: “I didn’t know that you were 
such a-hero. You never showed me your 
medal.” 

antes: “Didn’t get a medal. It just 
happened that I was cook for the camp.” 

q = -2 

“What’s your business?” 

“Private attendant.” 

“To what do you attend?” 

“My own business, nosy.” 




















PLATT IN SAT. EVE. POST 


“Now, are you satisfied there’s nothing 
for you?” 


1. What are some of the provisions of 
the peacetime conscription bills now un- 
der consideration in Con s? ; 

2. Who introduced one of these bills in 
the House? In the Senate? 

3. What position has the President 
taken on this vital issue? 

4. What is the principal argument of 
those who favor peacetime conscription? 

5. How do the opponents reply? 

6. What are the three main racial 
groups in Yugoslavia? : 

7. Tell something of the policies of 
Marshal Tito. 

8. When was Yugoslavia created as 
an independent nation? 

hat were the principal problems 
faced during the period between wars? 

10. Why will Yugoslavia depend upon 
outside aid after the war if she is to 
have economic recovery? 

11. Name some of the important con- 
gressional committees. ; 

12. How is the division between parties 
determined in the various committees? 

13. Where is Andorra and how is it 
figuring in the news now? : 

14. On what important subject did the 
Kilgore Committee recently issue a re- 


port? 
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Pronunciations 


Bosnia—boz’nee-ah e 

Croat—kroe-aht’ 

Croatia—kroe-ay’shia 

Herzegovina—hair-tseh-goe-vee’nah 

Kuomintang—gwoe-min-tahng’ , 

Mihailovich—mee-hi'loe-veech—i as in 
ice 
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Conflict 


JOHNSON 


in Yugoslavia 


(Concluded from page 1) 


more than 16,000,000. It stretches 
eastward from the Adriatic Sea and 
borders on Italy, Austria, Hungary, 
Romania, Bulgaria, Greece, and Al- 
bania. 

As the “bridge lands” from Europe 
to Asia, the Balkan Peninsula on which 
Yugoslavia lies has been engulfed by 
wave after wave of invaders, each of 
which receded or was overcome by a 
stronger force. But in the valleys be- 
tween the bleak mountains (Balkan 
means mountain) which form a chain 
from the Swiss Alps to the Aegean 
Sea, little pools of each culture re- 
mained. Because each was isolated, 
the differences in religion, in customs, 
and in language added to the hostility 
with which each group regarded all 
the others. 

Yugoslavia is a striking example of 
these conflicting racial groups. Today 
there are at least nine different varie- 
ties of Slavs (people who speak Slavic 
languages) in Yugoslavia who must 
try to work and live together in spite 
of deep-seated differences. In addi- 
tion, there are a half million each of 
Bulgarians, Germans, Hungarians 
(Magyars), and Albanians, who live 
within the country’s borders. 


Conflicting Groups 


The South Slavs arrived on the pen- 
insula in the sixth century. One group, 
the Serbs, who remained for the most 
part on the eastern side of the moun- 
tains—called the Dinaric Alps—were 
influenced by the civilizations to the 
south and east and their religion was 
that of the Greek Orthodox Church. 
When they were conquered by the 
Turks, some were converted to the re- 
ligion of the invaders and became 
Mohammedans. 

The Slovenes and the Croats, most 
of whom settled farther to the north 
and west, became Roman Catholics. 
They were conquered and influenced by 
their European neighbors and their 
culture was affected by the Holy 
Roman Empire, Austria, Hungary, 
various German principalities, and the 
Habsburgs. 

The Serbs, with the help of Russia, 
succeeded in gaining their freedom 
from the Turks in 1878, after 450 
years of mistreatment. It is no wonder 
that “Old Serbia,” as we now call it, 
came out of its slavery determined to 


keep its independence and proud of its 
fighting spirit. 

Although some of the Croats con- 
sidered the Serbs backward because of 
their eastern civilization and religion, 
Serbia developed a strong centralized 
government. After winning the Bal- 
kan Wars of 1912, Serbia became the 
leader in the South Slavs’ search for 
unity. The Serbs were by far the 
strongest group in the newly formed 
nation of 1918. The king was a mem- 
ber of the Serbian dynasty, the capital 
city was Old Serbia’s capital, Belgrade, 
and the ruling families of old Serbia 
managed to keep most of the power in 
their hands, 

When we realize that four-fifths of 
the people of Yugoslavia are peasants 
living on small farms or in tiny vil- 
lages, that they are very poor and 
many are illiterate, that the mountains 
and the harsh climate make life a con- 
stant struggle, it is amazing that de- 
mocracy has survived there, even as an 
ideal. But love of freedom is strong 
in these people, as the Nazi invaders 
have learned. 

When the Nazis threatened Yugo- 
slavia in the spring of 1941, the people 
overthrew the existing government be- 
cause it followed the example of other 
Balkan countries and prepared to yield 
without resistance. Although the new 
government, under King Peter 
II, was unable to stem the 
Nazi tide for long and the 
regular army was defeated, it 
was not long before guerrilla 
groups were formed to carry 
on the struggle. Thousands of 
Nazi troops have been tied 
down there since 1941. 

As great as were the accom- 
plishments of the guerrillas, 
they were handicapped by the 
internal dissension which had 
characterized Yugoslavian pol- 
itics ever since the close of the 
First World War. The Nazis 
carefully played one group 
against the other and fanned 
each spark of resentment 
which might arouse the ha- 
treds that would divide and 
weaken the people. 

The early resistance move- 
ment inside Yugoslavia was 
led by an army colonel, Draja 
Mihailovich, a Serb. Called 


Chetniks because their leader belonged 
to a secret society of Serbian patriots 
of that name, the guerrillas hid in the 
mountains between raids on German 
garrisons and railroads and villages 
used by the Nazis. The Chetniks con- 
sisted mainly of Serbs. At one time 
they may have numbered 150,000. 
King Peter from London recognized 
their courageous fight and appointed 
Mihailovich minister of war in the 
government-in-exile. For a while, 
Mihailovich was an international hero. 

Meanwhile, other bands of guerrillas 
formed and operated against the Ger- 
mans, some independently, others or- 
ganized as a Partisan movement under 
the leadership of Josip Broz, a Croat, 
known throughout the world as Tito. 
The son of a village blacksmith, Tito 
had been captured by the Russians in 
the First World War, joined the Red 
Army, fought through the Russian 
civil war, again in Spain, and returned 
to his native land to lead an army 
of liberation against the Nazis. Al- 
though much of Tito’s support came 
from Communists, other groups joined 
him in the fight against the Axis. 
The Partisans became a movement not 
only of liberation but also of reform 
because most of the members favor 
drastic changes in the economic, social, 
and political organization of postwar 
Yugoslavia. 

Although the Partisans and the 
Chetniks worked together for a while 
in fighting the Germans, failure to 
agree on a number of major issues 
caused them to fall apart and to engage 
in open warfare. Each group has ac- 
cused the other of treachery and of 
conspiring with the Germans. 


Support Shifted 


During the early stages of the occu- 
pation of Yugoslavia, the British and 
American governments supported Mi- 
hailovich and sent what supplies they 
could to his guerrillas. The Russians 
had supported Tito all along. Within 
the last year, however, the British and 
Americans have shifted their support 
to Tito. The government-in-exile has 
been reorganized, with Dr. Ivan Su- 
basich, a Croat, as premier. Mihailo- 
vich has been removed as minister of 
war, and the new government has es- 
tablished close ties with Tito. It has 
conferred upon Tito the title of Mar- 
shal and Provisional President inside 
Yugoslavia. Tito has agreed that 
Peter shall remain king at least for 
the present. 

There is evidence that the Partisan 
movement inside Yugoslavia—the Na- 
tional Committee of Liberation, as it 





THREE LIONS 


Girl from Dalmatia, one of Yugoslavia’s provinces 


—— 


calls itself—has succeeded in uniting 
a large cross-section of the population, 
The Partisans have been careful jp 
meeting the needs of local government 
in the liberated areas. They haye 
established needed public Services, 
banking systems, printed money, 
floated loans. They are running the 
railroads, publishing newspapers, ang 
operating a postal system. 

The extent of Communist influence 
within the National Committee of 
Liberation is not clear. Many of its 
leaders are Communists, but it js 
equally true that large numbers of its 
members are non-Communists. The 
Committee appears to have taken care 
to protect the rights of minority 
groups—treligious and racial: It has 
promised to respect the rights of pri- 
vate property and not to make revolp- 
tionary economic or social changes, 
although many reforms are called for 
in its program. 





Marshal Tito 


Both King Peter and Tito have 
promised that elections shall be held 
in Yugoslavia after the war to deter- 
mine the form of government the 
country will have. Tito has sub- 
scribed to the principles of the At- 
lantic Charter and has called for a 
federal Yugoslavia after the war. 

The big internal political problem 
to face Yugoslavia after the war will 
be to find an effective way of uniting 
all the various people under a single 
government. While Tito and his Par- 
tisans have succeeded in uniting large 
sections of the population under his 
banner, they have by no means been 
able to resolve the old feud with the 
Serbs. 

There appears little doubt that 
Yugoslavia can solve her economic 
problems after the war unaided by 
other nations. The country is rich 
in minerals but these have remained 
undeveloped largely because there is 
little modern mining equipment and 
transportation facilities are lacking. 
Three-tenths of the total area of the 
country is said to be suitable for agri 
culture, but farming methods are 
primitive. 

Thus, foreign capital will be needed 
to assist Yugoslavia in the great task 
of reconstruction which lies ahead. In 
this respect, Yugoslavia’s problem 18 
not unlike that of most of the smaller 
nations of Europe which have felt the 
ravages of war. But this help from 
the outside can contribute to peace 
and stability only if it is remo 
from all attempts at political control. 
If the great powers vie with one 40- 
other to gain selfish advantages, the 
old conflicting interests will develop 
in the Balkans and elsewhere and the 
seeds of another war will be planted. 
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ROM the Senate of the United 
States has recently come a report 
which should be carefully read and 
studied by every Win-the-Peace Club 
in this country. Known as the Kil- 
gore Report, it is a study of the role of 
German-controlled cartels in bringing 
on World War II, together with recom- 
mendations about control of postwar 
Germany. This report is the work of 
a subcommittee of the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee, headed by Senator 
Harley M. Kilgore, Democrat of West 
Virginia. 
Part I of the report, which contains 
D the gist of the Kilgore findings and 
recommendations, may be obtained for 
10 cents in coin from the Superin- 
P tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
This report is particularly valuable in 
that it summarizes the results of three 
years of study of the cartels not only 
by the Kilgore group, but also by the 
Senate Patent Committee and by the 
Truman War Investigating Committee. 
The Versailles Treaty failed to 
gent World War II, says Senator 
' re, because while it contained 
“provisions for disarming Germany, 
it left intact the industrial strength 
which was the root of her military 
+ power.” For more than a third of a 
century Germany’s entire economy has 
been tied up as a single vast war- 
making machine. Closely linked to- 
gether are Germany’s Junker land- 
owners, her militarists, and her indus- 
trialists—all ardently imperialistic and 
all devoted to the glorification of the 
German state through the power of her 
arms. 
The chief weapon which these 
groups have employed is the cartel, 
a form of international monopoly 
brought about through agreements, 
s often secret, between powerful indus- 
trialists in many countries. Says the 


E report of the subcommittee on 
War Mobilization of the Senate Mil- 
itary Affairs Committee, which is dis- 
cussed on this page, has again brought 
Senator Harley M. Kilgore national 
Prominence, First elected to the Sen- 
ate in 1940, he has been identified with 
some of the most important legislation 
dealing with furthering the war’s 
prosecution. In fact, few senators in 
be Congress for so relatively short 
atime have become so widely known 
through committee work and legisla- 
tion of national interest. 

Senator Kilgore has little patience 
with those who feel that all things are 
for the best in the best of all possible 
worlds. He is a strong advocate of 
“ientific planning, and many of the 
bills he has introduced into the Senate 
are concerned with planning means of 
tealing with situations before they 
arise, 

He was co-sponsor of the Murray- 
Kilgore Demobilization bill, and his 
lmg and determined insistence upon 
the need for an Office of War Mobili- 
ution preceded the setting up of the 
fice under Justice James Byrnes in 
1943. Pending in committee now is 
his Technological bill, designed to set 
Wa central Office of Scientific Re- 
‘arch to provide a means of spread- 
ig the scientific knowledge available 

Y over a wider field and to en- 
rage further scientific research. 





Kilgore Report: “The emergénce of 
consolidated and powerful monopolis- 
tic interests in American, French, and 
British industry made it possible for 
Germany’s cartel groups to strike a 
series of bargains and cartel agree- 
ments which resulted in virtual elimi- 
nation of competition in vast seg- 
ments of world industry, while at the 
same time fortifying the spheres of 
influence [of] the German groups.” 

Several examples illustrate how 
these cartel arrangements enabled 
German industrialists to rearm Ger- 
many and continue war research in 
spite of the Versailles Treaty. When 
the great Krupp Munitions Works 
were dismantled by the Versailles 
Treaty, the Krupp concern merely con- 
tinued its munitions work by a cartel 
arrangement with Swedish concerns. 
Similarly, the Carl Zeiss plants were 
forbidden to manufacture military op- 
tical instruments, but the firm estab- 
lished a Dutch subsidiary in 1921 and 
soon was pre-eminent in production of 
range finders, submarine periscopes, 
and bomb sights. Finally, though Ger- 
many lost 70 per cent of her iron ore 
reserves and 30 per cent of her steel 
works and rolling mills after World 
War I, through the International Steel 
Cartel she was soon able to outstrip 
France with 22 per cent of the world’s 
steel production, and to take second 
place to the U. S. 

Senator Kilgore believes that Ger- 
man industrialists and militarists are 
already planning for World War III 
through the same methods. If we are 
to prevent that war he says, the most 
elementary and necessary step will be 
the breaking up of international 
cartels. 

Other Kilgore recommendations in- 
clude the following: 

1. All Germany’s direct munitions 
industries, as well as her “primary in- 


As chairman of the Truman Com- 
mittee’s special subcommittee on tech- 
nological mobilization, Senator Kil- 
gore saw the need for over-all planning 
on the production front which would 
assure the supply of essential materi- 
als. His subcommittee also studied 
the manpower situation and sought a 
“definite clear-cut manpower policy 
which makes sense” when distribution 
of manpower was one of the govern- 
ment’s worst headaches. 

During the four years he has spent 
in the Senate, Kilgore has become 





Senator Harley M. Kilgore 


WHAT TO DO WITH 
GERMANY: 
KILGORE COMMITT 


direct munitions industries, including 
the metallurgical and chemical indus- 
tries” should be dismantled and re- 
erected outside of Germany, in the 
devastated areas. 

2. A hard blow should be struck at 
the old German militarist-industrialist 
clique. “Punishment of 10,000 of the 
leading imperialist-minded German in- 
dustrialists will be more effective than 
punishment of 1,000,000 Nazi under- 
lings who carried out the orders of the 
conspirators.” In other words, the 
entire structure and control of Ger- 
man industry must be altered in order 
to prevent the future concentration of 
economic power. 

3. All German property seized and 
held in the United States, except for 
patents, should be sold to help pay for 
the war. 

4. Enemy patents should be made 


known as a liberal and a New Dealer. 
He has been on innumerable subcom- 
mittees of the Truman Committee and 
belongs to five regular Senate commit- 
tees, but as a member of the Military 
Affairs Committee he was chosen to 
head the subcommittee on War Mobili- 
zation. Its findings led to the estab- 
lishment of the War Mobilization 
Board. 

Since the fall of 1943 the subcom- 
mittee has been studying the effects of 
cartel and monopoly practices on war 
mobilization. It found a great deal 
of evidence to show that these busi- 
ness arrangements and practices had 
a direct bearing on the problem of 
national defense and the setting up 
of world peace. From these studies 
came the report released this month. 

Actually the report is a by-product 
of the original work which the Kilgore 
subcommittee was set up to do. The 
main purpose of this group was to 
study the various agencies which deal 
with scientific research and develop- 
ment, find where they overlap, what 
areas of scientific knowledge could be 
usefully encouraged through govern- 
ment aid, and suggest legislation to 
cover postwar needs. The present Of- 
fice of Scientific Research and Devel- 
opment devotes itself to war needs 
only, but might be a model for a simi- 
lar agency after the war. 

The senior senator from West Vir- 
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available to all American industry in- 
stead of being returned to members 
of prewar cartels for secret and ex- 
clusive use. 

5. Chapter IX of the Dumbarton 
Oaks agreement, providing for an “in- 
ternational economic and social coun- 
cil” should be adopted immediately. 

6. Machinery should be established 
for international exchange of scientific 
information, so that such information 
would be made available to the United 
States as quickly as possible. 

7. To promote world trade, “the 
principles of reciprocal trade agree- 
ments should be expanded.” 

8. South American and European 
firms being used as masks for Nazi 
cartels should be ferreted out and con- 
fiscated by economic agencies of the 
United Nations to prevent the under- 
mining of the peace. 


'Senator Harley Kilgore of West Virginia 


ginia has often been told that he looks 
like a judge. Since he was one from 
the time he was 40 years old until he 
was elected to the Senate this is not 
too surprising. An inch short of six 
feet, the 5l-year-old Kilgore weighs 
200 pounds and probably works as long 
hours as anyone in Washington. He 
has been a member of the bar since he 
was 21 years old. 

The one pastime for which he finds 
time is reading, and in most cases the 
subject is historical. His experience 
in the First World War, during which 
he became an Infantry captain, and his 
20 years in the National Guard (he is 
a lieutenant colonel, inactive) sharp- 
ened his taste for military history, and 
he is an authority on the wars in which 
this country has been engaged. The 
return of interest in the historical 
novel suits his taste perfectly. 

Before he became a lawyer, Senator 
Kilgore taught school and his interest 
in young people continued through his 
judgeship, during which he took par- 
ticular interest in the juvenile delin- 
quency cases which came before him. 

Senator Kilgore visits West Vir- 
ginia frequently, maintains his home 
there, although he bought a house in 
Washington when it was necessary to 
bring his family. His one son is a 
lieutenant in the Army and his daugh- 
ter is a student at George Washington 
University in Washington. 
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FROM **HOW CONGRESS MAKES LAWS** BY CLARENCE C. DILL, RANSDELL, Ine 


Members of a House committee consider the bill 


The Committee System in Congress 


OMEONE once described Congress 

as a collection of “a hundred little 
legislatures.” He was referring to 
the numerous committees and subcom- 
mittees where the bills which are 
eventually debated, voted upon, and 
enacted into laws are first shaped. In 
these, as was indicated in last week’s 
article, the most important work of 
Congress is done. 

The division of the House and Sen- 
ate into committees is necessary be- 
cause of the amount of work to be 
done. During the two-year life of a 
single Congress, between 20,000 and 
80,000 bills on a wide variety of sub- 
jects are introduced into one house 
or the other. It would be impossible 
for all the senators and representa- 
tives to study all these bills in detail, 
so the work is divided up. As mem- 
bers of committees dealing with such 
special legislative fields as foreign 
affairs or agriculture, a few members 
of each house give preliminary con- 
sideration to a limited number of bills 
in the field they know best. Later, 
when the entire House or Senate de- 
bates them, it does so in the light of 
the committee’s findings. 


Membership in Committees 


To make sure that the committees 
will be fair in reporting on the bills 
presented to them, membership in each 
is apportioned between Republicans 
and Democrats according to the num- 
ber of seats they hold. The only ex- 
ceptions to this rule are the Ways and 
Means Committee and the Appropria- 
tions Committee in the House, where 
the majority party always has consid- 
erably larger representation than the 
minority party even if it controls the 
House by a relatively narrow margin. 
It is felt that to work successfully, the 
majority party must have clear control 
over committees dealing with such 
vital matters as government finance. 

The two party caucuses determine 
the membership of the standing com- 
mittees in both the House and the 
Senate, with each house as a whole 
going through the formality of voting 
on their selections. Once assigned, how- 
ever, a senator or representative usu- 
ally remains on the same committees 
as long as he is in office. Within the 
committee, he is ranked according to 
length of service. Starting out at the 
bottom of the list, he advances as glder 


members retire or fail to be reelected. 
Eventually, if he is a member of the 
majority party, he becomes chairman. 
If he is a member of the minority 
party, he becomes the “ranking mem- 
ber” when he has served longer than 
any other member of his party. 

This seniority rule for ranking 
members of the various committees is 
one of the most frequently contested 
features of our legislative system. 
Critics claim that length of time in 
office does not in itself measure a man’s 
fitness to be,chairman of an important 
committee. Those who defend the 
seniority rule do so on the strength of 
two arguments. Conceding that an in- 
competent man may be elected to Con- 
gress for one or two terms, they hold it 
extremely unlikely that any but capable 
legislators could win reelection term 
after term. They argue also that ex- 
perience in working with a particular 
committee is more important than 
brilliance. 

Although there are many commit- 
tees of various kinds in Congress, only 
10 or 12 in each house are of top 
importance. In both the House and 
Senate, the committees on agriculture, 
foreign affairs, banking and currency, 
military and naval affairs, and com- 
merce are among the most powerful. 
The Ways and Means and Appropria- 
tions Committees, handling govern- 
ment finance, are also of singular im- 
portance, especially in the House, 
where financial laws must originate. 
The Rules Committee, which regulates 
congressional procedure and brings 
proposed laws to the floor for discus- 
sion, is another of the key committees. 

The number of members assigned 
to each committee varies according to 
the importance of the committee’s 
work. In the House, the Appropria- 
tions Committee is largest, with 37 
members. Minor committees may have 
as few as three. 

To understand how the committee 
system operates, it is necessary to 
trace the bills debated in Congress 
back to their sources. Usually, the 
real source of a particular law is a 
person or group in some congress- 
man’s home district. Individuals and 
pressure groups are constantly offer- 
ing members of Congress plans for 
new laws. 

How much attention a senator or 
representative will give to one of these 


proposals depends on a number of 
things. If the idea interests him per- 
sonally, he will, of course, back it. If 
it is sponsored by an important pres- 
sure group among his constituents, 
if his party favors it, or if an impor- 
tant administrative agency has sug- 
gested it, he is also likely to intro- 
duce it. 

If the proposed legislation is but 
sketchily outlined when it comes to 
the congressman, his first move is to 
send it to the Bill Drafting office in 
either the House or the Senate. Here 
experts will shape it into the proper 
legislative form. The next step is to 
submit it to the House or Senate as a 
whole. This is done by merely drop- 
ping it into a box on the desk of the 
clerk or secretary. 


Assigning Bills to Committees 


Each day’s accumulation of bills 
introduced is then sorted according to 
subject matter and assigned to appro- 
priate committees. The chairman of 
the committee receiving a newly intro- 
duced bill makes the next decision af- 
fecting its progress. If it seems im- 
portant, he will pass it on to the sub- 
committee handling the particular 
phase of agriculture, or foreign affairs, 
or whatever the committee is working 
on, to which it is most closely related. 


_If the chairman judges it to be an un- 


important bill, he merely sets it aside, 
and unless it is reintroduced, or the 
entire house votes to force its consid- 
eration, it dies. 

Similarly, the subcommittee may 
kill a bill if, on closer examination, it 
finds it unworthy of consideration. 
This is done by reporting it unfavor- 
ably to the full committee. The chair- 
man may rescue it at this point, how- 
ever, by holding hearings on the bill 
with the full committee in session. 

If a bill is favorably reported by a 
subcommittee, the process of hearings 
begins. This means that the commit- 
tee summons experts on the subject 
dealt with in the bill and has them 
explain all the factors involved. Busi- 
nessmen, government administrators, 
lawyers, labor leaders, economists, and 
people in all other walks of life are 
called upon to testify before congres- 
sional committees. Those who favor 
proposed legislation and those who 
oppose it are heard equally. Commit- 
tee members use hearings to learn 


everything possible about the issue 
they are studying. 

After the committee has finished its 
hearings on a given bill, it is sent t 
the Rules Committee, which places it 
on the calendar for consideration by 
the entire House or Senate. In the 
House, the Rules Committee has power 
to delay or prevent altogether the dis- 
cussion of bills by failing to put them 
on the calendar. In the Senate, how 
ever, any member may move that a 
bill be considered and if a majority 
support his motion, the bill is aute 
matically placed on the calendar. 

When a bill is placed on the calendar, 
it comes up for debate in its turn and 
is either passed or defeated. If it is 
passed, it goes to the other house of 
Congress; if not, it may be dropped 
or it may be reintroduced. When the 
other house has passed it, it proceeds 
to the President, who, with his signa- 
ture, makes it a law. If he does not 
sign it within the allotted 10 days or 
vetoes it, it may be passed over his 
objections by a two-thirds vote of 
both houses. 

If, when a bill passed by one house 
goes to the other, it is changed and 
amended to any extent, it must retum 
to the first house and be passed agail. 
If it is disapproved in its altered form, 
the House and Senate appoint a com 
ference committee to iron out 
differences. In this committee, repre 
sentatives of both houses discuss the 
bill and try to work out a compromise. 
When they have agreed, the com 
promise bill is presented once agai in 
both houses, where it must be 
or rejected without debate or 
ment. If there is no agreement 
proposed law is dropped. Otherwise 
it goes to the President. 

Obviously, there are many points at 
which a bill may be dropped in this 
process. The general rule is that 
about a fifth of the bills assigned © 
committees ever emerge on the 
of the House or Senate. In one Gor 
gress, only 537 out of 14,296 bills 
introduced ever became laws. 

Nor are all the laws passed of far- 
reaching national importance. Maly 
are mere resolutions calling for 
vestigations, changing internal 
dure, or putting Congress on 
in favor of a principle. Many 
are “private laws,” settling 
against the government. 
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